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Glycerin fob Disguising Nauseous Medicines. — Lind says in the 
West Virginia Medical Journal that no substance is equal in power to 
glycerin in disguising nauseous medicines. Castor oil, turpentine, solu- 
tions of iron and various other medicines can he diluted and at the same 
time almost completely disguised by glycerin. 

Hiccough. — H. D. King in the New York Medical Journal defines 
hiccough as an involuntary sudden contraction or descent of the dia- 
phragm, whereby a vacuum is formed in the chest, into which outside 
air attempts to rush, but is denied entrance by the sudden closing of 
the glottis, the impact causing a characteristic sound. 

Sugar as a Heart Tonic. — In the British Medical Journal, quoted 
in the New York Medical Journal, Dr. Goulston and Sir James Sawyer 
give very favorable reports regarding the effects of cane sugar in cases 
of dilatation of the heart in the aged. Sir James Sawyer has also 
prescribed sugar in wasting disorders, some forms of anaemia, adynamic 
rheumatism, and the neurasthenia of neurotic subjects with such excel- 
lent results as increase of weight, power, strength, and vigor, without 
the production of sudden excitement. The patient is advised to carry 
with him about half a pound of lump sugar daily and eat it from time 
to time except just before a meal. Sir James concludes his paper by 
saying that henceforward we must think of members of the sugar group 
as sustainers and developers of the heart musculature in failure of com- 
pensation and in a large variety of cardiovascular troubles. He advises 
obstetricians to prescribe it in cases of uterine atony and as a general 
tonic and food throughout pregnancy. Pure cane sugar should be used, 
a simple test for which is its luminosity when two lumps are rubbed 
together in the dark. 

The Eye of Surgical Needles. — J. L. Thomas describes in the 

Lancet a surgical needle which he has devised, in which the part played 

by the thread in the process of threading is absolutely passive, which is 

a reversal of the part taken by the thread in the ordinary course of 
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threading the needle. The eye possesses a side entrance with a spring 
grip. 

Preserving Eubber Gloves. — Jerome M. Lynch, M.D., writing to 
the Medical Record, relates a method of keeping surgeons' rubber gloves- 
which he has found very satisfactory. A very large jar after being 
boiled was filled with sterile water, with formalin added in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 10,000. In this the gloves are immersed, after being 
boiled for 20 minutes. Two pairs kept in the solution for a year as an 
experiment were found to be sterile and perfect in texture at the end of 
that time. 

A Simple Method for the Belief of Certain Forms of Odyn- 
phaga. — The Medical Record says : P. T. Hald, Copenhagen, calls atten- 
tion to the observation of Mark Havell, of London, who found that firm 
pressure applied by the flat of the hands to the ears during swallowing, 
relieved the pain of sore throat. Hald found in addition to this method 
(tragus pressure), that firm pressure against the upper part of the 
mastoid, close to the insertion of the pinna, was also efficient. 

Intestinal Intoxication. — The New York Medical Journal says: 
In cases of collapse in infants after intestinal intoxication, Wurtz recom- 
mends subcutaneous injections of camphor as being superior to saline 
infusion. All food is stopped for from twenty-four to seventy-two hours, 
and if collapse appears from 0.5 to 1 c.c. of a ten per cent, solution of 
camphor in olive oil injected, to be repeated every three hours if 
necessary. 

Common Forms of Deafness. — The Medical Record, quoting from 
the Lancet, says: W. IT. Kelson states that these are due to impacted 
cerumen, furunculosis of the external auditory canal, a foreign body in 
the meatus, suppuration in the middle ear, chronic middle ear catarrh, 
otosclerosis, disease of the internal ear ducts, syphilis, malaria, gout, and 
other diseases tending to produce variations in the intralabyrinthine 
pressure. 

Starnook and Window Tent. — S. A. Knopf describes in the Medical 
Record a new and practical device which will answer all purposes for 
outdoor life by day and by night. The starnook may be built on an 
extension at the rear of the house, but it may also rest on posts or 
columns, or triangular supports attached to the walls. The starnook 
consists of three walls composed of frames holding movable slats, of a 
roof, and a floor. It is all made of galvanized iron with the exception 
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of the floor, the window sash, and the roof frame. The wall of the 
house closes the fourth side, through which access is had to the starnook 
by a long window or a door. It is about 9 feet long, 6 feet deep, 6 feet 
high at the outer side, and 8 feet next to the house. It can also be 
made 8 feet deep, and will then hold a bed and couch or two beds. The 
roof can be completely raised against the wall of the house and an 
unobscured view of the sky can be had by the occupant of the bed. Dur- 
ing the day the starnook can be transformed into a typical rest cure 
veranda. Three upper sections of the front shutters can be entirely 
opened, and with the two windows open and the roof up one is certainly 
out of doors. 

An End to Keeping the Patient Dry After a Suprapubic 
Ctstostomt. — George Walker, M.D., in the Johns Hopkins Bulletin, 
says : The device consists of a pure gum rubber sheet, 1 yard square, with 
a round hole in the centre 6 to 8 inches in diameter. The material is 
similar to that used by dentists. 

The sheet is laid on the patient immediately next to the skin so that 
the opening falls over the suprapubic wound. The usual amount of 
absorbent gauze is then laid on the wound, and the borders of the sheet 
are folded in, covering the gauze completely. The sheet with the en- 
closed gauze is held in place by an ordinary abdominal binder or scultatus 
bandage. 

By this arrangement whenever the gauze becomes saturated the fluid 
drains into the dependent portion of the sheet, where it collects and 
allows almost no leakage for several hours, during which time the 
patient's bed and clothing are kept dry. 

When properly adjusted the sheet is also of very material aid in pro- 
tecting the clothing when the patient is in a wheel chair or walking 
about. 

A large opening in the rubber is necessary in order to supply a suffi- 
cient absorptive surface for the gauze. 



It is a good and safe rule to sojourn in every place as if you meant 
to spend your life there, never omitting an opportunity of doing a kind- 
ness, or speaking a true word, or making a friend. — Buskin. 



